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need for caution. When in i668x he told Father Simon that he wished
to be admitted to the Roman Communion, he asked him for a dispensa-
tion to enable him to make public appearances at the services and
sacraments of the Church of England, and when Simon refused the
dispensation he appealed to Rome. This appeal was refused, and
James was with difficulty restrained from openly declaring himself a
Catholic; but he continued for four years to take the Sacrament at the
public celebration at Christmas and Easter, and it was seven years
before he ceased to attend the services of the Church of England.

The crucial date was January 25, 1669, when Charles met in James's
apartments a select gathering consisting of James himself, the Catholic
Lord Arundel of Wardour, Sir Thomas Clifford, the Comptroller of the
Household, soon to be a convert to Rome, and Arlington, the Secretary
of State, who, like Charles, was to find Romanism a good religion to die
in but was unwilling to make the sacrifices which would be involved in
an immediate public confession of faith. To these four men Charles
made a declaration of his adherence in principle to the Roman Church,
and he asked them to advise him as to the time and manner of making
his conversion public and the best means of *'settling the Catholic
religion'' in England. This last question was the germ of the "Grand
Design*', the secret scheme for the redemption of England from her
heresies and for her reconciliation to Rome. To what extent Charles
believed in the "Grand Design" does not concern us here; but from
now onwards James regarded the wholesale conversion of his country-
men as not only highly desirable and worth any effort or sacrifices that
he could make, but, with divine assistance, by no means impossible of
accomplishment. At that secret meeting, or at any rate about the time
of that meeting, James found his mission in life; to that mission he
devoted twenty years of unremitting toil, and for that mission he lost
his throne.2

1 The dates in the Life of fames are inexact, for no allowance is made for
the time necessary to communicate with Rome and for the delays of the Roman
curia.

* Lord John Russell's conjecture regarding the attraction for James of the
Roman Faith is probably near the mark:

"He tells us himself that he was converted by reading Hooker's Ecclesi-
astical Polity, But, in fact, he could not fail to perceive that the Protestant
, religion was closely connected with freedom of opinion on other subjects,
and that the Reformation was an example of resistance to ancient authority.
Hence his preference for^ the Roman Catholic Faith* ^ Passive obedience
was, in his opinion, the simple and sole duty of a subject of a sovereign.
Such a political doctrine was the fit counterpart of a religious creed which
acknowledged the infallibility of a living head. His opinions, formed from
books, were confirmed by experience. He observed when at Paris that
the English Catholics were generally royalists, whilst the Protestants were
friends of Cromwell."